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THE  PRE'SIDEi'TT  SPE.AZS 
Oil 

SOIL  C0FSERV.1TI0N 

The  follomng  pars.graphs  arc  taken  from  o.  sto.tc2...ont  made  by  President 
Rocsevelt  on  October  25  dealing  vri.th  the  crop  adjustment  program  and  soil 
conscrvo.tion; 

"Present  and  futui'e  production  of  supplies  of  food  and  fiber  ample 
for  this  c ountry’ s ' needs  and  for  available  export . v'arkets  is  a sound 
objective.  However,  there  was  nothing  sound  in  the  situation  in  the 
pa,,st  lirhcn,  spi^rrcd  by  ruinously  low  prices,  farriers  have  been  compelled 
to  mine  their  soo  1 of  its  fertility  by  over  intensive  cultivation  in  a 
race  to  raako  up  in  volimie  of  units  what  they  hc.d  lost  in  unit  price. 

This  has  resulted  in  waste  on  a collosal  sca.le.  Dust  storms  and  mud- 
laden  streaius  ha.ve  been  spubols  of  ih.is  eo'plcitat ion, 

"Tens  of  millions  of  acres  have  been  .aba.:idoncd  because  of  erosion. 
This  jeopardizes  both  consuiacr  and  producer.  Real  damage  to  the  consirrior 
does  not  result  from  moderate  increases  in  food  prices,  but  from  collo.r.'s 
of  fo.rm  inc  me  so  drastic  as  to  compel  ruthless  depletion  of  soil.  ThaV 
is  the  real  m.enace  to  the  noution's  future  food  supply.  That  has  co.uscd 
farmers  to  lose  their  homes.  It  ho.s  hastened  the  spread  of  tenancy.  It 
lies  at  the  root  of  momy  serious  economic  cuid  social  problems  besotting 
agricultiare. 


"Already  the  adjustment  programs  have  made  important  gains  in 
conservation  and  restoration  of  soil  fertility,  Mon.y  millions  of  acres 
which  fo-naers  ho.vo  signed  contracts  to’ divert  from  surplus  production 
are  being  devoted  to  legiamos,  po-sturos,  hay  o.nd  other  crons  which 
fertilize  the  soil  and  protect  it  from  blowing  caid  washing. 

"The  long-time  and  more  permonont  o-djustnent  program  wd.ll  provide 
positive  incentives  for  soil  conscr  v.tion.  The  benefit  payments  will 
help  fanaers  to  maintain  those  beneficial  systems  of  farming  without 
interruption  in  poor  crop  ycons," 
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GOOD  STRIP  CROPPING  PLM  SPICT  ON  FIT CHHOM  FllM 
(See  iOlustro.tion  on  Oppos  it  c ' Page  ) 

H,  E,  Fitchhorn,  \vho  lives  on  U,  S.  HighiTay  I5O  in  McLean  County, 
has  adopted  a plan  of  strip  cropping  on  a 17-acro  field  ^vllich  was  hegin- 
ning  to  wash  badly.  This  field  slopes  to  the  south  and  oast.  The  upper 
part  of  the  slope  is  about  7 per  Cent  gradient  and  lower  part  is  about 
U per  cent. 

Originally  it  was  intended  to  seed  alfalfa  at  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  slope' and  use  three  strips  botvroon.  After  staking  out  the  strips, 

12  rods  '‘ndc,  it  ’vas  evident  that  they  were  too  v/idc  to  be  most  bene- 
ficial, so  ’the  strips  were  rcstalccd  to  be  more  narrow*  Under  the  second 
plan  six  strips  were  laid  oi:t  on  t ho  contour  of  tJio  slope.  Those  included 
tvro  series  of  tioroc  strips  each  udth  a rotation  of  com,  oats  end  red 
clover  planned  for  each  series,.  The  alfalfa  patch  at  the  top  of  the  slope 
Vtf'ill  decrease  the  flow  of  runoff  at  that  point  and  thus  aid  in  controlling 
sheet  erosion  farther  doivn  the  slopo„  A draxv  ot  the  loioer  end  of  the 
field  will  be  protected  by  the  alfalfa  there,  3y  using  o.lfaLfa  in  the 
pointed  sections  of  the  field,  at  top  and  bottom  of  slope^  point  roivs  \';ill 
bo  climinctod  in  the  strips.*  Sweet  clover  and  rye  are  being  used  in  some 
of  the  strips  to  build  up  organic  matter  content  of  the  soil.  The 
proposed  rotation  vdll  be  in  complete  effect  by  193T* 

The  rotation  of  corn,  oats  and  red  clover,  to  be  used  on  the  Fitch- 
horn  fana,  is  among  the  best  rotations  for  Illinois  f arras,  from.  an. 'erosion 
control  standpoint.  In  this  rotation,  corn,  our  most  orosivo  crop,  is 
limited  to  ore  poor.  Results  obtained  on  m 8 p'jr  cent  slope  of  Shelby 
silt  loam,  at  t.hc  Bethany,  Missouri,  i'rosion  Experimert  Station  show  that 
whero  corn  followed  clovur  t ho  soil  loss  rvas  only  U0.5  per  cent  as  great  as 
where  com  followed  corn..  The  clover  will  be  cn  ideal  v.-inter  cover  crop 
and  will  o.dd  organic  matter  to  the  soil  thus  mc.king  it  inorc  absorptive  and 
thereby  decreasing  runoff  ar.d  soil  loss. 

The  width  of  strips  to  use  in  strip  cropping  is  dependent  on  several 
factors  aenong  which  arc,  degree  and  length  of  slope,  type  of  soil  and  crops 
to  bo  grewn.  The  strips  on  the  7 per  emt  slonc  in  the  field  rucntioned 
"teve  will  be  only  5 ^'ods  vddc  but  this  width  has  been  incrco.scd  to  8 rods 
f';n  strips  on  the  lower  part  of  the  slope  wiiich  averages  about  Jp  per  cent 
gradient.  The  soil  on  this  field  is  Miami  silt  loam,  a light  colored  tinben 
soil  which  is  more  erosive  than  the  dark  colored  prairie  soils,  Consequent- 
ly^  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  strips  more  narrow  th-an  v/ould  bo  required 
on  3,oss  erosive  soil. 

The  strips  should  bo  uniform  in  w idth  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
having  point  rovrs  rdiere  a cultivated  crop  is  gro\‘m.  The  number  of  strips 
should  be  mo-de  to  fit  the  number  of  crops  in  rotation  but  not  to  the  extent 
ex’  m,aking  the  strips  too  wide.  Crops  ivith  different  seeding  dates  should 
be  planted  so  that  no  two  adjacent  strips  o.ro  bare  and  subject  to  destruct- 
ive erosion  at  the  some  time.  Similarly,  erosive  crops  sucli  as  corn  and 
soybeans  should  not  be  used  on  adjacent  strips  in  the  seme  year.  Clover 
or  alfalfa  planted  on  the  strip  irmcdiately  below  a strip  of  corn  will 
greatly  reduce  the  loss  of  soil  and  runoff  i.’vater  Vviiich  otherv>risc  would  be 
carried  out  of  the  field. 


; IlibUSTP^TI'ON  QP"  STRIP  CROPPING  PL^IH 


on 


Size  cf  Field  - 1?  Acres 
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1 inch,  s 8 rods 


WITH  OTHER  FA RMERS  IN  ILLINOIS 


(Examples  of  erosion  and  control  methods  on  farms  in  various 
parts  of  the  state  are  reported  below.) 

1*  One  field  on  this  fana  produced  bumper  crops  of  corn  in  I92I4- 
amd  1925«  Di^ring  these  two  years  erosion  was  serious.  The  cooperator  says 
that  he  has  been  paying  for  those  two  bumper  crops  of  corn  ever  since  that 
time  in  lowered  production, 

2,  Although  this  fr:,rm  is  mostly  flat  land,  erosion  is  causing  con- 
siderable damage,  gully  from  the  farm  above  is  carry irg  large  quantities 
of  sand  and  gravel  onto  his  good  fields# 

9,  The  ov.ner  bou.ght  this  farm  for  (j'lB.OO  an  acre.  The  farra  is  rough 
an.d  fields  are  irregular.,  He  vm.s  successful  vrith  a few  acres  of  alfalfa  last 
year  and  received  A22,C0  per  acre  from  sale  of  a.lfalfa  hay* 

Uo  That  part  of  this  farm  subject  to  serious  erosion  has  been  abandoned 
for  five  j^^earsa  The  ornsr  is  willing  to  leaio  it  out  of  cul.t  L ^ration  or 
pasture  for  fjve  yor.rs  longer.  It  is  rollhig  land  wi.tr  slopes  that  are 
steep  on  rhich  serious  gullying  has  occurred  which  c.on  bo  prcoerly  controlled 
onl3/'  by  troo  planti.ng,  T'lxe  ovner  aigreed  to  planting  this  to  trees  and  give 
it  protection  from,  pasture  and  fire, 

9o  The  ovner  of  this  fc.rm.  would  not  sign  up  when  first  contacted,  but 
later  he  stated  that  his  land  deprecic.tod  f.lT.OO  per  aero  duriirg  the  spring 
rains o He  then  v.'anted  to  sign  up  for  several  acres  of  terracing,  and  agreed 
to  farm  with  the  terraces, 

6,  Tpys  f-rmor  built  terraces  throe  3'cars  r,.go  which  have  performed 
vrell.  He  was  able  to  get  an  extension  of  l-wn  on  his  farm  because  of  theso 
terraces,  Fom  c.dditior.al  terracos  have  boon  constructod  tliis  year  and 
more  rrill  be  built  latere 

7,  This  farm,  consists  of  ii.00  acres  of  rolling  laiido  Eo.ch  field  has 
several  slopes  in  various  directions  mo.king  them  unsuitable  for  torracingo 
Tho  cooperator  uses  a corn,  corn,  oats  anai  rod  clovor  rotation^  Swoot  clover, 
was  rocommendod  to  roplac-;  som.c  of  tho  rod  clovor,  bocauso  it  will  furnish 
"^ore  organic  miOLtter  whicn  tUe  soil  needs  badly.  Forty  acres  of  rolling 

culm: vested  land  has  been  I'^Tu.-d  end  put  into  pasture.  It  soomn  advisable 
to  lorracG  about  7 :.'-croS  of  i.t  to  prevent  the  limestone  from  v/ashing  awaj’-. 
Glass  has  bo.^n  cstablishoc  iii  scvcro.l  watenways,  I ha.T7G  not  soon  a farm, 
in  this  area  th.at  did  not  need  additiono.1  grass  v/atorarayso 

6,  Troc  planting  was  completed  on  this  farm  last  spring  and  trees  now 
average  about  threo  foot  in  height  as  well  as  Im.ving  about  90  per  cent  sur- 
vival, On  one  small  planting  area,  however,  cattle  had  brolecn  in  tlirough 
an  old  fence  and  most  of  the  locust  trees  woro  gono.  This  just  simply  proves 
that  small  seedlings  vfill  not  survive  whero  livcstocl;  arc  alloivod  to  run, 

Tho  oivnor  fixed  up  tho  broken  fonce. 
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9»  Mr.  Miller  is  farming  in  the  rough  area  north  and  vrest  of 
ivlt.  Carroll.  About  ten  years  ago  he  started  a soil  improyement  program, 
applying  lime  and  growing  clovers  ajid  alfalfa.  About  three  years  ago  h© 
beceme  interested  in  -terraces  and  since  has  done  a great  doal  of  terrac- 
ing. He  builds  the  terraces  with  a ploxv,  a V-drag,  slip  scrapers  and 
shovels*  He  is  doing  strip  cropping  and  contour  farming  with  the  ter- 
races. Mr.  Miller  did  not  want  to  tear,  up  an  alfalfa  field  for  corn  until 
it  had  been  terraced.  ' Yields  have  been  built  up  by  legumes  and  good  seed. 
Mr.  Miller  said  that  the  com  yield  viras  about  25  bushels  per  acre  v/hen  he 
began  his  soil  iinproveiaent  program  ten  years  ago.  He  estmates  his  yield 
now  is  bet'veen  60  and  70  bushels  per  acre. 
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hVERl  Cr.OP  GRC^.'S  A 7HHJUf,LLY 

C.  V.  Bader  of  near  TMishville,  Illinois,  has  a 120-acre  farm  of  which 
70  acres  are  tillable.,  He  has  limed  all  of  the  tillable  land  and  has 
applied  rock  phosphate  twice.  Every  crop  acre  of  ivlr^  Bader*  s fa.rm  grows 
n legume  each  yer,.r.  S'.Teet  clover  is  seeded  in  the  corn  and  other  clovers 
are  planted  in  the  small  grain.  All  residues  and  manures  are  returned  to 
the  fields.  Probably  no  mere  can  bo  done  than  is  already  being  done  with 
crops  to  reduce  erosion  losses.  A few  terraces  a,lrea.dy  have  been  made  on 
the  farm  and  others  have  been  laid  out  recently  by  engineers  of  the  camp, 
'.'iihen  these  terraces  aro  finished  sixty  of  the  seventy  tillable  anres  will 
have  been  terraced.  Of  the  three  terraces  foimcrly  built  on  this  farm 
one  empties  on  biiie  grass  sod  which  shov/ed  no  cutting.  The  outlets  to 
the  other  terraces  are  tiled  through  a.  bank  into  a roadside  ditch.  About 
ten  years  a,go  the  oiTner  constiucted  two  c^ncretij  dams  near  bhe  head  of 
cutting  gullies,  a.nd,  even  though  tliere  -were  no  supporting  dams  below, 
these  dams  have  held  auid  have  done  excellent  work.  The  results  of  the 
ivork  on  Mr.  Bander’s  faim  indicate  wha.t  tnc  individual  farmer  can  accomplish 
in  controlling  erosion  on  his  own  land  if  proper  methods  are  followed. 
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Motion  pict-.ire  films  were  sliorm  before  2,735  farmers,  CCC  boys  and 
other  interested  groups  in  Illinois  during  Septeifiber.  bventy-t'.vo  showings 
were  made  throi.ighcut  the  State. 

The  films  virere  borrenwed  from  the  Motion  Picture  Division  of  the  H.. 

3.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Motion  picture  projection  Fiachines  were 
borrowed  from  farm,  bureau  offices  and  ct.'ier  or'-niizations  over  the  state. 
The  eight  sets  of  films  shovni  here  were;  “Ancho.'od  Acres”,  "Ga.ve  the  Soil”, 
”Sa.ving  the  Soil  by  Terracing”,  ”0ur  .li]  1’’. - Resources”,  ’'Trees  of 
Tomorrow”,  "Camp  Roosevelt”,  "The  CCC  a^t  V.'ork"  and  "Forests  and  Stre.'uns.” 

A great  deal  of  interest  was  expressed  in  seeing  motion  pictures  of 
conservation  work,  h’e  hope  to  have  more  films  to  sho^v  later. 


PASTURES  PAY 


If  all  sloping  land  in  Illinois  were  covered  with  a good  growth  of  grass 
there  would  be  practically  no  erosion.  Cince  the  Illinois  system  Of  farming 
does  not  pennit  this  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  recommends  more  grasses, 
more  legumes  and  more  livestock  on  rolling  land.  It  will  pay  well  now  and 
will  bring  good  returns  in  the  future.  By  coiabini3ag  an  increased  acreage 
of  grasses  aaid  legumes  with  efficient  livestock  fanning  depleted  soil  can 
be  built  up  without  sacrificing  the  farm  income. 

"Livestock  pays.  A good  stoclnnan  makes  more  money  than  a good  grain 
grov/er,  as  shorm  by  farm  mnnagemient  records.  Usually  the  efficient  handling 
of  livestock  has  accounted,  for  about  ^^1,000  of  extra  income  a year  for  the 
be  st  II 1 inoi s fa rme  rs . 

" ’Back  to  Grass'  is  t.he  general  teitdency  now  upon  stock  farm.So  Pasture 
saves  labor  and  machinery  costs,  saves  grain  and  hay^  and  ;..grees  w'ith  any 
stock  better  then  dry  lot  feeding.  Stock  makes  no  labor  charge  for  gathering 
grass.  This  helps  pastures  to  pay  even  on  tillable  land  which  :riight  produce 
twice  as  much  meat  to  the  acre  if  grain  vrere  grovrn  there  and  fed  to  stock. 
Much  rolling  land  nor  is  in  cultiva.tion  which  should  be  in  grass,  Studies 
in  Missouri  and  lov/a  showed  ths.t  AS  MUCH  ER03ICH  TOCIL  PLACE  0!^  COPII  LAUD  BI 
ONE  YEAR  AS  OR  BLYE;GRA.S3  ID  1+7  YEARST" 


It  is  the  good  pasture  which  is  insurance  against  erosion  and  -Vi-hich 
increases  the  farmer's  net  returns. 

"Many  Illinois  pastures  serve  principr.lly  as  a location  for  the  stock, 
and  a poor  location  at  that.  The  grass  is  scattered  and  short;  there  are 
no  trees;  the  water  is  some  distance  do'-n  the  lane,  minimal s on  such  pas- 
tures work  hard  to  gather  enough  short  blades  of  grass  to  satisfy  them 
until  another  day.  They  do  not  thrive  or  grow,  or  give  much  milk  or  get 


"Legumes  for  pasture  sird  hay  miight  well  occupy  one  acre  out  of  every 
four- of  Illinois  fana  land.  A l4.-year ' rotation  which  many  good  stcclonen' use 
on  prairie  land  is:  1,  corn,  2e.  corn,  small  grain,  14,.  mined  clovers, 
alfalfa  and  grass  for  pasture  and  hay." 

DO  YOU  HAvE  ORE-FOHRTH  OF  YOUR  FAK.!  IF  IBUr'ES? 


taken  from  a.n  "Outline  for  a Livestock 
Robbins,  livestock  extension  specialist. 


(Quota.tions  in  this  article  are 
Management  Gchcol"  prepared  by  E,  T. 
Illinois  College  of  Agriculture.) 
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GRASS  NEEDED  IN  WATERWAYS 


One  of  the  most  important  iimnediate  needs  of  the  demonstration  area 
in  Madison  County  for  controlling  erosion  is  good  grass  waterways. 

There  vrere  only  a few  natural  grass  watervj'ays  in  the  area  and  most  of 
them  are  too  narrow  and  the  banks. are  too  steep. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  started  vrorlc  in  this  area  somewhat 
late  for  producing  much  vegetation  this  fall,  but  the  weather  was  favor- 
able and  seedings  made  during  the  first  tvro  weeks  of  October  have  made 
fine  growth,  Groivth  of  grass  has  been  especially  satisfactory  in  waterways 
through  wheat  fields.  Since  wheat  is  the  predominating  crop  in  this  area 
the  use  of  vegetation  in  draws  is  being  stressed  as  a practical  method  for 
preventing  and  co,itrolling  gully  erosion. 

Farmers  are  establishing  the  grass  watenTays  on  their  fanns  under 
the  supervision  of  the  SCS  staff  merabers.  It  is  recommended  that  the  water- 
Yio.ys  in  Madison  County  should  be  approximately  2 rods  iri.de.  If  waterways  to 
large  watersheds  oj-e  less  than  that,  there  is  danger  of  runoff  from  heavy 
rains  cutting  gullies  along  the  edges  of  the  waterways,  Farncrs  are  advised 
not  to  cultivate  through  draws.  If  the  sod  is  broken,  gully  erosion  may 
start  readily  and,  if  uncontrolled,  may  ruin  large  areas  of  a field.  On  the 
farms  of  the  first  six  cooperators  in  this  area  all  of  the  dravfs  through 
wheat  fields  subject  to  gullying- have  been  seeded  to  grass. 

This  some  practice  can  be  applied  all  over  the  state.  Although 
some  men  hate  to  exert  themselves  to  pull  the  plow'  in  crossing  these  gi;ass 
watcnirays  it  mil  be  easier  to  do  th^'t  now  than  to  fam  abound  gullies  too 
deep  to  cross  a few  years  later, 
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F IRS  11  FIREH 

ViTicrevcr  fire  is  allovrod  to  destroy  plant  material  on  sloping  land, 
erosion  immediately  becomes  more  serious.  Any  kind  of  plont  litter  which 
can  be  left  on  the  ground  vri.ll  help  a groat  deal  to  reduce  soil  washing. 

This  is  especially  true  of  woodlands  v/here  leaves  and  tw'igs  collect  to 
form  a mulch.  Records  shovr  that  a good  mulch  vri.ll  prevent  erosion  almost 
entirely  on  forested  areas.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a fev/  instances  burn- 
ing of  forest  litter  over  large  areas  has  been  knovm  to  cause  excessive 
runoff  of  rainfall  resulting  in  disastrous  floods, 

hhat  is  more  important  in  this  state  is  the  conservation  of  all 
plant  material  on  cultivated  slopes.  Advantages  of  leaving  vegetation 
on  the  land  are;  (l)  The  soil  "will  bo  enriched  by  addition  of  humus  and 
nitrogen  from  decaying  plants,  (2)  Addition  of  vegetative  material  makes 
the  soil  more  porous  thus  causing  it  to  absorb  more  rainfall,  (3)  Plant 
material  on  top  of  the  soil  lessens  the  speed  of  runoff  water  and  catches 
much  soil  which  otherwise  ivould  be  carried  off  ■unprotected  fields.  Each 
cornstalk,  weed,  or  other  plant  lying  on  a slope  will  catch  a little  soil 
and  the  total  amount  saved  in  this  manner  is  surprisingly  large.  All  plants 
should  be  dragged  dovm  this  fall  so. as  to  cover  the  soil  as  m.uch  as  poss- 
ible, (ia)  A mulch  on  the  soil  vrill  reduce  the  amovint  of  freezing  and 
thaviTing  vdiich  processes  increase  the  amount  of  erosion. 


EROSION  CONTROL  NECESSARY  JO^SOLVE 
DRAINAGE  DISTRICT  MAINTENANCE  PROBLEM 

SOIL  COHSSRVATIOIT  ASSOCIATION  IS . ORGAiTI ZED  TO  SOLVE  THE  PROBLEM 

The  Comis  si  oners  of  the  Sny  Drainage  District  have  appealed  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  ccjnp  at  Pittsfield  to  assist 
in  controlling  erosion  on  the  uplands  adjoining  their  drainage  district  be- 
cause they  realize  that  therein  lies  the  only  hope  of  solving  their  problem 
of  maintenance  cost* 

To  quote  from  a letter  written  by  VT,  P.  Ireland,  superintendent  of  CCC 
Drainage  Camp,  Ill-Ij.,  Now  Canton,  Illinois: 

"For  many  years  the  big  maintenance'  problem  in  the  Sny  Island  Drainage 
District  (Pike  County,  Illinois)  has  been  to  dispose  of  enormous  quantities 
of  silt  brought  down  f i orn  the  hills  by  the  streams  traversing  the  district 
and  depositod  in  their  outlet  channels, 

"The  channels  have  been  dredged  out  and  settling  basins  constructed  to 
retain  the  silt  and  prevent  it  from  choking  the  naturo.l  drainage  outlets. 
However,  the  silting  action  has  continued  unabatod,  and  the. cost  of  main- 
taining chamxels,  levees  and  basins  has  mounted  to  a prohibitive  figure, 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  no  economic  or  enduring  solnbion  of  the  silting 
problem  can  be  attained,  in  the  Sny  Island  JTi strict  until  a comprehensive 
plan  of  erosion  control  has  been  worked  out  and  applied  to  the  uplands 
whence  the  silt  originates, 

"The  watersheds  of  the  three  principal  strear.s  in  this  district  - 
Hadley,  Kiser  and  Bay  creeks  - unite  in  that  sec''-ioxa  of  the  county  vfhich 
includes  Hadley,  New  Salem,  Griggsville,  Pittsfield  ai.id  He’vburg ■ townships. 
This  would  appear  to  be  the  logical  place  to  undertake  erosion  control  on 
a large  scale.  Once  under  vray,  the  vrork  could  then  be  extended  doivn  the 
several  streams  into  other  townships  and  to  Include  smaller  streams  in  the 
lower  hill  lands  that  are  also  active  silt  carriers, 

"I  am  infomed  that'  the  field  activities  of  the  Erosion  camp  at 
Pittsfield  consist  in  part  of  terracing,  contour  furrowing,  strip  cropping, 
i'nnroving  forest  stands  and  gully  control;  This  is  the  type  of  vrork  most 
r.eeded  in  the  above  watersheds,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  the  farmers  in 
those  watersheds  iTOuld  be  glad  to  participate  in  a work  program  of  this 
natxrro  when  they  realize  that  its  principal  object  is  the  preservation  of  ■ 
their  a.ll-imp©rtant  topsoil," 

kir,  V,  C,  Nickerson,  super! nt'endbnt  of  the  Soil  Conservation  CCC  camp 
at  Pittsfield,  met  November  5"^^  at'' Idr,  Ireland’s  invitation  yrith  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Sny  Drainage  District  to  discuss  this  problem..  It  was 
brought  out  that  the  three  streams  causing  the  most  difficulty  in  the  Sny 
District  vrero  Hadley  Creek,  Kiser  Creek  and  Bay  Creek,  mth  drainage  areas 
of  75  square  miles,  56  sqxiare  m.iles  and  dlf.  square  miles,  .respectively.  The 


commissioners  appreciated  that  one  CCC  erosion  camp  could  by  their  direct 
labor/ mal:e  very  little  impression  in  any  year  on  the  problem  of  reducing 
the  silting  by  erosion  from  an  area  of  2l6  square  miles.  The  necessity 
for  education  of  the  farmer  on  these  drainage  areas,  to  do  the  major  part 
of  the  erosion  control  vrork,  vras  made  plain  and  the  consensias-  of  opinion 
after  the  meeting  was  that  a county-wide  educational  program  wns  needed 
to  interest  the  upland  farmers  in  practicing  erosion  control  methods, 

Ifis.  Nickerson  told  of  the  formation  of  the  Pike  Covmty  Soil  Conser- 
V3.tion  Association  and  pointed  out  that  the  Pike  Connty  Soil  Conservation 
Association  is  d^^-signed  to  include  every  persoi..  in  Pike  County  arho  is  in- 
tei'ested  in  erosion  control  and  better  land  use  o.nd  that  it  is  through 
this  Association  that  the  educ'^.tion  ol-the  farmer  must  be  accomplished. 

To  that  end,  the  Pike  County  Soil  Conservation  Association  has  been 
formed,  with  education  mid  publicity  as  Its  main  object.  This  purpose 
is  clearly  stated  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  mdriborslvip  card  of  vdiich 
facsimiles  of  both  obverse  and  reverse  sides  are  shoum  below: 


THE  PIKE  COUNTY  SOIL 
CONSKIYATION  ASSOCIATION 

NAi/IE 

ADPRESS-^i* 

IS  A AEH3ER  IN  GOOD  STANDING 
from I9--  TO—  — .-,---19— 

NO, - 

Secroturp" 

“(aV-er  r 


Reo-lizing  that  all  the  people  of  this  coun- 
ty, whether  farmers  or  engaged  in  business  or 
professional  work,  are  dependent  on  the  soil 
and  its  products,  we  have  associated  to  work 
for  better  farm  practices,  better  living  con- 
ditions on  the  farms  and  closer  cooperation 
between  towx.  and  country  in  order  that  vec  may 
all  prosper. 

Wo  shall  gather  and  disseminate  iriformation 
on  the  menace  to  farrn  lands  by  soil  erosion 
and  the  danger  to  our  tovras  of  a failing 
Tfater  supply. 

Wo  shall  use  all  means  in  our  po^ver  to  com- 
bat those  dangers  to  our  farms  and  our  to?ms, 
( over ) 


A REAL  JOB  AHEAD  IF 
SOIL  EROSION  CAUSES  EARTHQLJAKES 

NOTED  GEOLOGIST  SAYS  IT  DOBS  i i J 

It  is  a •well-knoTAOi  fact  that  soil  erosion  has  done  an  enormous  amount 
of  earthly  damage*  The  most  recent  destruction  of  vnich  er'oolon  is  accused 
is  the  causing  of  earthquakes,  A noted  geo.LcgicT:  ?;'o]aLn?  the  relationship 
in  a newspaper  story  released  hy  uhe  Assoc rat cl  Press  on  November  1 and  re- 
printed below, 

’’The  earthquake  that  trembled  across  tJie  Eastern  states  early  today 
(November  l)  was  blamed  by  a oca  ;':  and  geodetic  survey  e:cpr.rt  on  the  earth 
shifting  its  surface  load — distrrbance  ’of  the  isostatic  balance’, 

"The  principle  as  explained  today  by  Ikjor  William  Bo'wie,  authority 
on  geology,  is  that  the  earch  is  composed,  of  two  materials,  the  first  a 
solid  outer  crust  aboui:.  60  miles  thick  which  floats  on  top  of  the  second, 
a dense  plastic  material  vdrich  forms  the  core  of  the  earth  and  supports 
the  crixst  much  as  mter  supports  a floating  iceborga 

"^With  erosion  going  on  constant Ijr  and  soil  being  carried  from  moun- 
tains and  highlands  to  the  sea  a vast  weight  of  soil  is  carried  from  one  part 
of  the  earth’s  crust  to  another,  tlius  disturbing  tno  isostatic  balance  of 
it',  Ifejor  Bowie  declared, 

"''As  the  loo.d  is  piled  on  the  crust  it  Ivill  at  first  yield  elastically,’ 
he  added,  ’No  doubt  tho"o  is  some  pls.stic  movement  of  the  crust,  but  at 
times  the  weight  becomes  greater  than  the  elascic  IhAt  of  the  rock  and 
then  a sudden  break  or  snap  occurs,’" 

Perhaps  the  vast  amounc  of  Illinois  soil  nov  resting  in  the  Gulf  of 
Nexico  helped  to  produce  these  disuurbancos , lie  re  -chan  400,000,000  tons 
of  soil  are  carried  to  uhe  Gulf  by  the  Mis slssiT.-pi  River  each  year,  ^his 
amount  of  soil  would  fill  CL\ough  freight  cars  lo  roach  from  Now  York  to 
an  Francisco  25  times,  Foui’  hundred  milUox.  eons  is  a lot  of  weight  to 
change  position  on  the  ca,rth.  Perhaps  it  docs  cause  Cca:’'th quakes,  but  the 
gr  jc.tost  dama.gG  it  docs  is  the  loss  to  once  fertile  faxm  landso 


NINETY-SIX  FARMERS  ATTEND  TOUR 
OF  MADISON  COUNTY  PROJECT 


Ninety- six  fanners  attended  the  first  tour  of  the  Madison 
County  Soil  Conservation  Service  demonstration  area  held  Noveiaber  !-«. 
Although  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  had  been ' operating  in  this  area 
only  one  month  it  v/as  possible  to  demonstrate  some  effective  erosion 
prevention  and  conbrol  measures  which  already  had  been  put  into  practice^ 

A stop  was  ir.ade  on  the  farm  of  W,  H,  Bchm  to  view  a grass 
waterway  which  Th,  Boha'a  had  established  after  several  temporai’y  dams 
had  been  Uuilt  :n  the  gully  by  SCSo  lir,  Bolim  had  done  a good  job  of 
sloping  tlie  gully  banlcs.  An  excellent  stand  of  red  top  and  timothy  was 
gro'v.ing  throughoi't  the'  length  of  the  waterway.  On  the  William  Rolw ''■caste 
famij  gully  structures^  grass  'ws.terways  rnd  diversion  terro.ces  were  in- 
spected, The  diversion  terraces  had  been  made  by  Mr,-,  Rohrhaste  with  a 
V-drag, 

Dinner  vj-as  served  to  the  visitors  at  Camp  hdieeler,  the  CCC  Camp 
at  Edwardsville*  In  bhe  afternoon  Farm  Adviser  May  a:...d  members  of  the 
camp  and  demonstration  project  staffs  dicc'issed  the  problems  of  erosion 
control  in  Madison  Counsy  and  the  work  of  vhe  CCC  Cai.ip  and  the  dem.cnstra- 
tion  area,  Cspta.in  Brewbaker  conducted  nhs  visitors  on  an  inspect! :.n 
tr-^Vp  through  the  esmp  buildings  s.nd  explained  the  details  of  camp  life, 

Duri.ng  the  afternoon  tviro  t^.^’pe  s of  pasture  terrace  construction 
were  observed  on  the  Harry  Sickbert  fa^rm,  T'lr,  S.ickbert  had  built  some 
with  his  teams  a.nd  a Crag  a.nd' others  had  been  'huilt  'by  SCS  terracing 
equipment  1,.  Throughout  t,he  tour,  the  impoiwance  of  follovring  a complete 
erosion  prevention  and  control  program  vras  stressed,  ' In  the  discussions, 
special  emphasis  was  p ‘Laced  on  the  growing  of  leg'',Tmes,  establishing 
of  grass  in  w'atuivcays  keeping  the  soil  covered 'with  erosion-resistant 
crops  and  terracing  long  gentle  slopes  subjoct  to  erosion, 

-SCS- 

BUGINESS  MEN  MEET  TO  DI3CU3S  EROSION  CONTROL 

Members 'of  the  Carbondale  Business  Men's  AssokC'ati  on,  the  local 
Farm  Adviser^  and  the  Soil  Conserva.tion  Sendee  "nd  Army  personnel  of 
the  CCC  camp  located  at  Murphysboro  held  an  inter  celau..  onship  meeting 
November  20  at  the  camp  to  bring  about  a better  u ndersto.nding  rege.rdlng 
the  vrork  and  progrton  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Seridce  in  Jackson  County, 

Mr,  J,  G,  McCall,  fa.rm  adviser,  v/ho  represents  the  Ebetension  Service' 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  and  Mr,  J,  Ta'Dapoert,  camp  superintendent, 
wrho  represents  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  arc  puttn.ng  forth  an  effort 
to  make  the  business  men  and  tovmspeople  of  the  comaunity  realize  that  it: 
is  just  as  impoi'tant  that  they  be  interested  in  and  understand  the  program 
to  sav^e  the  soils  a.3  it  is  for  the  farmers  to  bo  interested  in  a^id  'mder- 
stand  the  program  because  a prosperous  farm  communitr^r^  which  can  result 
from  good  soils  only,  vdll  make  'for  admuch  more  prosperous  tovm  than  one 
supported  by  subsoil  farmers. 
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PLANT  TREES  TO  PROTECT  BADLY  ERODED  AREAS 

About  5*000,000  treos  protcctin;'^  2,500  acres  of  farm  land  against 
erosion  will  be  planted  this  fall  by  CCC  boys  from  the  32  soil  conservation 
camps  novj-  operating  in  Illinois#  Trees  c.rc  to  be  planted  in  gullies  and  on 
badly  eroded  a.roas  u'-hich  arc  unsuitod  for  other  crops#  Most  of  the  planting 
in’ southern  Illinois  will  be'done  next  spring  when  it  is  planned  to  plane 
50,000,000  trees  to  cover  15,000  acres  as  a pai’t  of  the  program  to  conserve 
the  state’s  soil. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  in  cooperation  xvith  the  State  Extension 
forester  end  the  State  Department  of  Conservation  is  plrnin. ng  an  extensive 
tree  planting  program  for  next  year  in  Henry  and  Mason  counties  Tdiero  vmnd 
erosion  has  robbed  a largo  sandy  area,  of  most  of  its  topsoil.  It  has  boon 
almost  impossible  to  get  a crop  to  grovf  oh  much  of  this  area.,  It  is  be- 
lieved that  trees  will  chccl:  most  of  the  soil  blovfing# 

Black  locust  trees  have  been  used  more  than  any  other  species  during 
the  past  ycavr.  This  variety  is  especially  adapted  for  erosion  conbrol  be- 
cause of  its  rapid  growth  and  hardiness#  Finny  trees  planted  in  1954  have 
made  a growth  of  4 to  6 feet  in  one  year  on  land  where  all  the  topsoil  had 
been  wanhed  away  and  'w-hore  grass  or  field  crops  "vaould  scarcely  gro"w.  The 
blank  locust  tree  is  a legume  and  in  addition  to  rccla-iming  the  Icuid  it 
will  a.dd  valuable  nutrients  to  the  soil# 

Some  fhrmers  in  the  state  have  found  black  locust  trees  to  be  n pro- 
fitable cash  crop#  Fence  pests  cm  be  cut  from  them  wahon  the  trees  have 
grown  12  to  20  ydars#  One  farrscr  stated  recently  that  he  received  more 
average  yeai.rly  profit  from  a.  ci’op  of  blcick  locust  tre^s  on  rolling  land 
than  ho  could  have  mane  from  corn  cn  the  sauae  land# 

About  63, 000 .,000  tree  seedlings  novj-  are  being  grown  on  la./o  state 
nurseries  operated  cooperatively  by  the  Sta.te  Departmerit  of  Conservation 
and  the  Soil  Conservation  S:.L'vice  for  tronsplanti wnt hin  the  noo±  tvro 
years#  The  Horirr'  80‘-acrc'rua*sory  at  Havana  i.’-itn  an  a.ddition.al  tract  of 
l+O  acres  is  growing  60, 000,000  trees#  The  other  3*000.v000  trees  are  being 
groxm  on  the  State  J-ncnc  nursery  near  Jonesboro  in  Union  County# 

Seedlings  being  grown  at  those  two  nurseries  include  black' locust,  ' 
red  pine,  scotch  pine,  loblolly  pine,  shortlea.f  pine,  white  oak,  red  oak, 
pin  oa.k,  red  cedar,  yellow  poplar,  green  ash,  soft;  maple,  vrainut,  Osage 
orange,  Russian  olive  cjid  smr.ll  lots  of  miscellaneous  species.  Because 
of  the  scc'.rcit3.>-- of  o.corns  in  Illirnis  a. carload  has  bjen  purchased  for 
planting  this  fall  in  c.ddition  to  w'nat  could  be  collected#  Also  about 
75*000  pounds  of  black  walnuts  arc  being  spot  plmtod# 


A LESSON  IN  EROSION 

(Editorial  in  St,  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  November  10,  1935) 

"Any  famer  in  the  great  central  v/atershed,  in  Missouri  or  elsewhere, 
wWo  has  been  and  still  is  losing  valuable  far"--  lands  that  are  running  off 
in  liquid  forni  co, Id  get  a valuable  and  convincing  lesson  by  studying  one 
of  the  major  problems  that  confronted  the  builders  of  the  013 >000, 000 
highway- railway  bridge  across  the  Mississippi  a laile  and  a half  above  New 
Orleans,  which  will  be  rea'y  for  dedication  and  use  in  a few  weeks, 

"The  big  prol'lem  of  tlie  bi’ilders  vm.B  to  find  satisfactory  footing 
for  the  piers  and  it  v/as  solved  only  after  sinking  groat  caiscons  tO' 
firm  sand  lyi^ig  170  feet  beloY/  the  su^rface  of  the  river,  80  feet  of  it 
water  and  90  feet  cf  it  tilt  fi'om  the  fara  lands  of  the  inn.er  nation 
from  the  Lockies  to  the  iippalo.chians  and  tuc  Lr.kes  to  the  G^if,  ■ Had  there 
been  no  erosion  there  would  probably  have  been  no  silt,  In  fact,  there 
would  have  been’ no  occasion  for  a bridge,  as  ’witheut  erosion  irhioh- has 
filled  the  land,  tl-e  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  r’till  be  vro-shing  over  what  is 
now  Louisiana  and  sections  even  north  of  Louisiana, 

"Cf  coiu’so,  I.'Ouisiana  was.  silted  in  long  b-ofero  America  wns  Amer- 
ica, but  the  lessen  is  there,  none  the  less,  with  the  wearing  a-way  pro- 
cess continiin;:,  to  this  day,  "Valuable  farm  lands  in  suspension  are  still 
going  dovm stream,  making  the  rich  loY.dands  richer  and  impoverishing  farms 
that  feed  soil  to  flov.nnr  water  to  mrlcG  it  ?>udd,y.  On  that  tlieory,  which 
is  not  a theory'’  a.t  all,  the  loidand  fanaors  dovni  the  rivor  aro  this  day 
grov/lng  their  cebten  and  sugar  and  other  products  suitable-  to  their  cli- 
mate o.nd  industry  on  land  from  Missouri  and  other  states  that  send  their 
surface  water  to  ’Gho  Gulf,  And  the  builders  of  the  ;f^l3,00C,000  "Huey  P, 
Long  Bridge"  wore  compelled,  as  a part  of  idioir  four-year  job,  to  dig 
through  tons  of  soi  l which  should  noYr  be  groT/:i.ng  tuo  chief  crops  of  corn 
and  whoo.t  belts, 

"Much  of  the  soil  ths.t  pushed  the  Gul.f  of  Mexico  back  to  its  present 
shoreline  yrcis  taken,  o.f  course,  from  v/s.shings  of  tho  hills  and  mountains 
when  the  vrork  wns  newer.  But  since  tho  xm'\tc  mar.  took  over  tho  prs.irios 
and  ^ra.lleys  within  tho  loatershcd  and  b^gan  plowing,  cutting  trees  and 
overgrazing’. thio  gra.3s  an  ’anreasonablo  toll  has  boon  taken  from  what  wo 
call  our  agricul’CT^ral  lands,  i7e  ponrdt  tho  rm.sto  of  incli.os  in  a genera- 
tion and  nature  cm  do  no  hotter  than  roplaco  it  at  about  an  inch  ovory 
four  CGnturios," 
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TWENTY  SEVEN  ASSOCIATIONS  ORGANIZED 

Tvv'enty- seven  voluntary  soil  conservation  associations  havo  boon  organized 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Sdil  Conservation  Service  and  the  State 
Extension  Service.  Thirty-six  counties  are  represented  in  tho  tvrenty-seven 
associations . 

The  counties  represented  are;  JoDavioss,  Stephenson,  Winnebago,  Carroll, 
Ogle,  Mercer,  Knox,  Marshall,  Putnam,  Peoria,  Tazov/e].l,  McDonough,  ’ Schu'^ler, 
Brovm.,  Adams,  Pike,  Morgan,  T'hcoupin,  Jersey,  Madison,  Bond;  Macon,  Coles, 
Crawford,  Richla-nd,  Lawrence,  Wabash,  Edv:ards,  Wa^me,  Hamilton,  P/hito,  Gallat- 
in, Saline,  Williamson,  Jackson,  amd  Randolph, 


Associations  are 

being  organized 

in  seven  other  counties. 

nam.oly;  Henry, 

VToodford,  McLean,  Mason,  Greene,  St, 

Clair,  and  Monroe,  Listed 

below  are 

names  of  directors  of 

fourtv.‘Cn  associ 

o.ticns  now  incoiporatod; 

ADAMS  COTJHTY 

BOND  COUNTY 

Scott  Moyer 

Hannibal,  Mo, 

Marion  W,  File 

Greenville 

YTalter  D.  Frey 

Quincy 

TV,  Fo  McLain 

Greenville 

Ra^/mond  Leoper 

Lima 

Perry  Schmollingcr 

Groenvi lie 

Ben  Jefferson 

Clayton 

Daniel  E.  Diamond 

Greenville 

Ralph  Hofmoistor 

Liberty 

E,  H,  Isenberg 

Greenville 

Floyd  L,  Schriner 

Loraine 

Fred  Loos 

Pays  on 

Fnrvey  W,  Alien 

Qn.iney 

EGYPTIAN  ASSOCIATION 

; P/HITE,  GALLATIN 

Matthew  W.  Lopper 

Q’.mncy 

‘HAl'IILK’N  tnd  SALINE 

COUNTIES 

Hugh  Halo 

CottomTOod 

CARROLL  CObWITY 

E,  A.  Marlin 

Herald 

Julian  Jack 

Mt,  Carroll 

F,  M.  Ziegler 

Carmi 

Roy  Quoockboomer 

Chadwick 

T.  Hisner 

Co.rmi 

Truman  Royer 

Lanark 

Mark  T'il.lcr 

Enfield 

Herman  Dachlcr 

Chadv.aclc 

Jesse  S ho  cm.an 

Carmi 

Charles  Kingory 

Mt.  Carroll 

JACKSON  COUNTY 

JERSEY  COTJNTY 

He. , r y Quernhe  im 

I'ifurphysboro 

J,  V,  Aallal 

Jerse^wille 

C,  L,  Miller 

Murp’iysboro 

P'rank  Kr.nllakan 

Jerseyvillc 

Theodore  Kuoker 

Ccmpboll  Hill 

Edvfo-rd  L,  Highfill 

Grafton 

K,  C,  TTolfo 

''■Jurphysboro 

F.  Dowacj 

Jerseyvillc 

Lfc  Ao  Dietz 

De  Soto 

Earl  Ha.nold 

Brighton 

JO  DAYIESS  COUOTY 

ILTCON  COUNTY 

J..0  3lie  Finkenbindor 

Stockton 

George  H,  Parr_^ 

Argonta 

Ernest  Kupersmith 

Stoclcton 

Everett  McClelland 

Oreana 

M,  R,  Stepha.n 

Stoclrton 

Thomas  B,  Jack 

Decatur 

Leslie  Williams 

Stoclcton 

Robert  Ma.honoy 

Stockton 

M.\RSHilLL  AND  PUTNAM  COUNTIES 

MCDONOUGH  COUNTY 

Leland  Monier 

Spar land 

A,  M,  Stickle 

Macomb 

Guy  R,  French 

Putnam 

0.  B,  Twaddle 

Plymouth 

L,  E,  Morino 

Honnepin 

Charles  J,  TYcbb 

Tennessee 

Cha.rlcs  Wier 

La  con 

Marion  E,  Herzog 

Blandinsville 

H,  I,  TYebber 

Sparland 

A,  T,  Stevvm.rd 

Macomb 

C 
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PIKE  CQUMEY 


W*  Buchanan 
Frank  Goodin 
Charles  Fantz 
Judson  Hoover 
L.  R*  Martin 

STEPHEN SON  COUNTY 


V/osl  ey  S chap  or 
George  Maurer 
R.  R.  ThoTnpson 
H.  M*  Phillips 
Roy  C«  Long 


OGLE  CO^.R'TY 


Griggsville 

Pittsfield 

Hull 

Hilton 

BayJis 


Freeport 
Frooport 
Pearl  City 
Lena 

Froep,oi*t  - 


.AiTuzi  ^ » Joxinston 
Leo  Riley 
J,  Hemingway 
Ed,  L,  Stengel  Jr, 
Joe  Brooks 

EB IG-O  COUI^TY 

■Lewis  Co  Burger 
Eo  F,  Derwent 
A«  R.  Frits  . 

M,  W,  Langley 
P,,.D.  Parley 


Byron 

Oregon 

Oregon 

Mte  Morris s 

Forreston 


Durajid 
Durand 
Durand 
Duran  1 
Durard 


GOING  DOW  THE  MACKINAyf 


■Efforts  were  made  recently  to  discover,,  if  possible,  just  how  much  soil 
the  Mackinav^r  carried  vjith  it  after  t68  inches  of  rainfall,  a moderately 
heavp-  rain.  Those  tests  were  made -wdthout  use  of  expensive  equipment  dnd 
were  not  carried  over  a long  period  of  tii;.e,  but  the3r  do  bring  out  some  very 
interesting  results  tha.t  coincide  with  those  obtained  at  ether  areas. 

It  was  found  that  the  Mackinaw  River  was  carrying  33*66  pounds  of  sj It 
per  1000  cubic  feet  of  water*  This  would  mean  that  eveiy  minute  there  are  ■ 
12  tons  of  soil  passing  under  the  bridgre  en  State  Route  9 just  west  of 
Cs^mp  Eureka, 


At  the  rate  of  12  tons  per  minute  therc^d’s  lost  through  the  Mackinaw, 
following  one  of  those  rains',  17,260  tops  drp;  or  over  the  four-dry 
period  of  high  runoff  69,120  tons  of  the  best  crop-xcroducing  soil.  This  is 
equal  to  an  inch  of  soil  from  i.i66  acres,  or  six  inches  from  77  acres  in  the 
four- day  period, 

« 

It  is.  common  to  have  IpO  rains  of  this,  nature  per  ycc.r  in  receiving  our 
-»  ann.ual  30  to  I|.0- inch  rainfall,  Tliis  leads  one  to  believe  that  at  the  rate 

of  erosion,  at  present  each  yc:ar,  there  is  an  amount  of  silt  carried  dovwi  the 
Mackinaw,  equal  to  1 inch  of  surfs co  soil  on  27  3/U  sections  or  enou.gh  to 
equal  the  surface  6 inches  of  2,9.76  acres  er  I4,  3/U  sections.  At  this  rate, 
the  Mackinaw  \vould  carry  awry  enough  soil  in  2b  years  to  cover  the  entire-, 
watershed  one  inch  deep  and  in  ll\Li  yeers  it  would  carry  away  an  amount  equal 
to  6 inches  of  surface  soil  over  the  I425, 000-acre  watershed. 


V 


The  coeperater  vxho  exclaim-ed  to  one  of  tho  men  in  chsirgc  of  work  on  the 
soil  erosion  project,  "My  farm  is  going  down,  the  Mackinaw"  was  absolutely 
correct.  Each  rain  was  taking  tons  of  soil  from  his  farm  and  reducing  the 
ability  of  the  land  to  produce,  a comfortable  living. 
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EROSION  CONTROL  PROGRAM  EXPANDED 


The  present  federal  erosion  control  program  in  Illinois  was  begun  with 
the  establishment  of  ten  CCC  camps  in  the  spring  of  1933  under  the  U,  S« 

Forest  Service,  In  November  of  the  same  year  the  Soil  Erosion  Service  es- 
tablished the  demonstration  project  in  McLean  and  Ford  counties.  The  soil 
conservation  program  now  has  expanded  to  include  three  dem^onstration  pro- 
jects and  thirty-two  CCC  camps,  under  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  (See 
maps  on  opposite  page  showing  location  of  camps  and  demonstration  areas,) 

All  work  in  camp  areas  is  done  by  the  6,000  enrollees,  WPA  labor  is  used  on 
the  demonstration  projects. 

On  the  first  demonstration  project  established  in  Illinois  which  was 
originally  designated  as  lIiO^OOO  acres,  all  the  major  practices  for  control 
of  soil  erosion  are  being  demonstra.ted*  The  two  new  projects  established 
this  fall  in  Madison  and  Stephenson  counties  will  demonstrate  funther  the 
proper  m.cthods  for  controlling  soil  washing  in  those  sections  of  the  state. 
Each  of  these  two  projects  consists  of  25,000  acres. 

Erosion  control  work  in  the  CCC  camp  areas  was  confined  at  first  to 
building  gully  dams  and  planting  trees.  This  program  has  been  expanded  to 
include  all  important  phases  of  erosion  control^  More  and  more  importance 
is  being  placed  on  the  use  of  vegetation  for  conserving  the  soil.  Contour 
farming  and  strip  cropping  arc  proving  exceptionally  beneficial.  Terracing 
is  rapidly  gaining  favor  throughout  the  sto.te  as  a satisfactorj;-  practice 
for  saving  soil  and  moisture  on  pasture  or  cultivated  slopes  which  arc  be- 
tween 3 und  8 per  cent  gradient, 

-SCS- 

TO  SCS  COOPERATORS 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  vitally  interested  in  your  agricul- 
tural welfare  and  would  like  to  help  ^/-ou  solve  your  erosion  problems.  The 
SCS  \Yill  work  out  with  you  a farm,  management  plan  a.do.pted  to  the  special 
needs  for  your  pc.rticular  farm.  This  plan  takes  into  consideration  soil  re- 
quirements and  adaptations,  soil  erosion  control,  adai:)t ability  of  most  pro- 
fitable crops,  cash  crops,  crop  rotations,  Icgun^.es,  livestock  requirements, 
and  not  returns  to  ovner  and  operator, 

YEe  will  depend  on  you  to  carry  on  the  plan  as  outlined,  Regardless  of 
the  number  of  gully  sti’uctures  built,  acres  of  gully  banks  sloped  and  seed- 
ed, terraces  constructed,  or  trees  planted  by  the  SCS,-  it  will  be  impossible 
to  achieve  100  per  cent  success  in  the  wa^  of  erosion  control  and  soil  and 
crop  improvement  unless  there  is  com.pletc  a.nd  wholc-hea.rted  cooperation  by 
the  landowners  and  operators  in  carrying  on  the  plans  agreed  upon.  This 
means  planting  your  fields  according  to  the  plans,  giving  proper  protection 
to  new  plantings,  and  m.aintaining  all  structures,  especially  immediately  after 
rain. 

If  you  have  a question  regarding  the  carrying  cut  of  any  part  of  the  plan 
for  your  farm  you  should  call  upon  one  of  the  SCS  field  men.  Ho  will  be  glad 
to  help  you. 
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DEPARTMENT  Of  AGRICULTURE 

SOU  CONSERVATION  SERVICE 
ILLINOIS 
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